THE GOLDEN MIDDLE AGE
Brescia, writing to his old friend and fellow-student, gives a
list of the distinguished pupils of Chartres whom they both
had known. This list includes two masters and a chancellor
of Chartres, masters at Paris, Orleans, and Tours, a famous
pilgrim to the Holy Sepulchre, a great mathematician of
Cologne, and almost the whole staff of masters at Liege. The
greatest of all Fulbert's pupils, Berengar, was the recipient of
this letter and list, which was very far from exhausting the full
tale of the pupils of Chartres in Fulbert's time who had won
distinction in the wider world. A great Christian and scholar,
an artist, a poet of more than ordinary merit, a magnificent
teacher, and, with it all, a holy and humble man of heart,
it was inevitable that the name of Fulbert should be honoured
with absolute veneration by all of his generation who had the
least care for the things of the mind, and that he should leave
behind him the secured foundations of one of the greatest
schools in human history as his gift to Christian civilization.
His death in 1029 left a gap. The school went on, but we
know nothing of his immediate successors. Later, Ivo, a great
canonist and Bishop of Chartres, who died in 1115, fecit
scholas,1 whatever that may mean. It need not mean more
than that he had something to do with the school, and perhaps
bore the same relationship to it as the chancellor does to a
modern university. It can hardly mean that he personally
taught in the schools, for if he had, history would surely
have furnished some other reference. As it is, these two words
furnish the only clue to Ivo's wearing of Fulbert's mantle. Ivo
was a great lawyer, but his influence on the true genius of
Chartres, which was predominantly a literary foundation, was
negligible.
1 In Martyrologium Ecclesiae Carnotensis, affixed to Ivo's letters.
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